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(June). Northumberland and Bardolph retreated into the north, but the royal
forces went after them, and being unable to save themselves they fled for sanc-
tuary to Scotland.

Even in Scotland they were no longer safe. Douglas, whom the Percies had
taken prisoner at Humbledon Hill, fought with Hotspur at Shrewsbury; and he
was now a prisoner in London. Henry, therefore, let it be known that he would
exchange him for Northumberland and Bardolph ; and when the old earl learnt
of this proposal through a friend he and Bardolph bolted for Wales (February
1406). There they were warmly welcojned by Owen Glyn D^r and Sir Edmund
Mortimer; and at Aberdaron, Northumberland, Owen, and Mortimer drew up
and signed the famous Tripartite Indenture, whereby they impudently agreed to
parcel England and Wales between themselves when they had overthrown
Henry. In the summer of 1406 Northumberland and Bardolph sailed to France
and were hospitably entertained at the French court: they then proceeded to
Flanders to collect men and arms for an attack on England.

That attack was delivered in January 1408. At Thirsk, Northumberland
proclaimed that he had returned to rid the kingdom of an oppressor, and to
claim his own. No man living could remember such a hard winter : the country-
side was covered with snow and ice; and it was therefore a difficult matter
quickly to move troops against the rebels. But Sir Thomas Rokesby, sheriff
of Yorkshire, was a staunch Lancastrian, and he put himself at the head of a
local army. At Bramham Moor on igth February there was a short, sharp fight,
during which Northumberland was slain and Bardolph taken. The Percy danger
was past.

In the latter part of his reign Henry also had the satisfaction of seeing
considerably diminished the danger from the side of France. The murder of
the Duke of Orleans in the Rue Barbette in Paris, as it was popularly thought
at the instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, initiated the vendetta of Burgundy
and Armagnac which divided France for nearly thirty years (1407). Both sides
looked about for allies; and Burgundian and Armagnac envoys were soon in
London. Henry of Monmouth, called upon to deputise for his sick father as
the head of the government, favoured the former, and a force was sent to
assist the Burgundians. But on recovery Henry reversed this policy: the
Burgundian alliance was repudiated, and another English force went to France,
but this time to aid the Armagnacs. This conflict of policies resulted in an
estrangement between father and son. The news went round that the prince
was openly disloyal to the king; and in the summer of 1412 it became necessary
for him publicly to give the lie to these rumours.

Henry's reign is full of interest for the constitutional historian. It was
constitutionally a period of consolidation. The king's poverty placed him at
the mercy of parliament; but Henry handled the parliament-men extremely